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Memorabilia. 


HE new number of The Library (the 
Transactions of the Bibliographical 





Society) is of unusual interest, viewed from | 
The | 
first article is the charming and scholarly | 


the standpoint of the general reader. 


essay, lavishly illustrated and abundantly 
documented, on Parisian Binding, 1500-1525, 
by Mr, G. D. Hobson. A main contention is 
that the saying ‘“‘la reliure est un art tout 
frangais ”’ 
un art tout parisien.’? The predominance of 
Paris during this period is shown, not merely 


by the influence of Parisian designs in Eng- | 
land and the Netherlands, and the export | 
but likewise | 


trade in stamps and bindings, 
in the rather prolonged resistance of the 
trade in Paris to the introduction of gold- 
tooling, an Italian invention. The Printed 
Books at Holkham, again, 
subject which one need be no professed biblio- 
grapher to linger over with pleasure, and 
Mr. C. W. James deals with it worthily. Dr. 
Greg contributes a paper elucidating the story 


of the dispute between Thomas Walkley and | 
‘ Works’ of Ben Jon- | 
son published in 1640. Mr. Edward Heawood | 
used in | 
: | (HE Cornhill for April contains a long and 
us being concerned with those of c. 1680-1750. | 
pleasant | 
which throws light on bill-posting — a | 
of 1687 advertising perform- | 


the Stationers over the 


continues his account of Papers 
England after 1600, the instalment before 
Mrs. 
find, 
poster, namely, 
ance of ‘A King and No King’ 
Theatre Royal on Feb. 22. 
among the as yet uncalendared State Papers 
Domestic of James II. The 
shows it to be rather pleasingly designed but 
imperfectly printed. It is a small 
measuring about 93 x 14} inches. 
seventeenth-century example 
been found. In the reviews 
work described as ‘ 
civilized bibliography, 


Eleanore Boswell reports a 


at the 


No 
we noticed a 


»”» the same further 
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| the title-page of the copy of the 
| in the British Museum as 


| writer may 


might better run ‘‘la reliure est | English by © 
| sweet malt. 


|; may say, 


is a fascinating | 


It turned up | 

reproduction | 
bill | 
had _ hitherto | 
| that occurs as a sample. 


a very pleasant and | ‘ 
| Austen [is] the art of concealment,’’ Mr. David 
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| down being said to be ‘“‘ lit up by six draw- 


ings.’ 


‘HE article in the latest Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research to 
which we would particularly draw attention 
is a reprint, with excellent reproduction of 
interesting maps, of William Lithgow’s ‘The 
Present Svrveigh of London and Englands 
State’ i.e, the Defences of London in 1643. 
The Editor, Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Leslie, sup- 
plies introduction and annotation to this, 
from which we learn that Lithgow, a Scot, 
was a world traveller, of no credit for truth 
among his own countrymen, and described on 
‘* Surveigh ”’ 
‘“A Schotch Man 
and a Lyar.’’ However, the survey itself is 
esteemed to be accurate as well as interest- 
ing. It is interlarded with strange and long 
words, some of which Col. Leslie thinks the 
himself have invented. Taking 
occasion to quote the Italian proverb Chi va 
piano, va sano Lithgow renders it into 
so say we, that soft fire makes 
Having circumambulated the 
walls and forts of London he ends with: ‘‘ So 
here at Redreiff fort just opposite to 
Wapine fort, I finished the pilgrimagious 
tovle of a wearisome dayes journey, the cir- 
cuit whereof on both sides the river amounteth 
to eighteen Kentish myles. From which I 
that London was never truly Lon- 
don till now, for now she sits like a noble 
lady upon a royall thron, securing all her 
encroaching pendicles under the wings of a 
motherly protection; yet these limites were 
never heretofore granted till the Parliament 
for their better safety, confirmed this con- 
struction; that (Grand Cayro excepted) I 
have not seen a larger inveloped compasse 
within the whole universe.’’ 


truly surprising article on Jane Austen 
which will not, we think, commend itself to 
those who know, still less to those who ad- 
mire, the immortal Jane. Its sub-title is 
‘ Shrubberies, Kisses and Villas.’’? Can it 
possibly be intended as a skit, as a pulling 
of the leg of those who take Jane Austen 
too seriously? But that would furnish no ex- 
planation of the spelling (throughout) 
‘* Knightly,’’ or of the astonishing statement 
that Emma Woodhouse marries a widower! 
We will quote some of the passage in which 
After declaring that 
one phase in the consummate art of Jane 
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Rhydderch continues: ‘‘ She has the story- 
teller’s unerring instinct of deluding the 
reader as to the true motive of her charac- 
ters. We know of few writers who so art- 
lessly achieve this distinction , . . We defy 
any reader to predict that Elizabeth’s pre- 
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judice would blend with Darcy’s pride. That | 


Fanny Price would be the wife of Edmund 
Bertram. That Henry Tilney would follow 
Catherine Morland. That Elinor would ever 
marry Edward Ferrars. That Frederick 
Wentworth would ‘spread his canvas’ and 
persuade the sweet+Anne Elliot to be his 


wife, or the busy Emma, so positive, so pre- | 


cise, would marry a widower.’’ We fancy 


that few people will agree that ‘‘ precise ’’ is | 


a happy adjective for Emma. While we have 
been again and again astonished, we may 
note one observation which pleased us: praise 
of Jane Austen’s style, which we think the 


modern critic decidedly prone to undervalue. | 


Mr, Oswald H. Latter discourses charmingly 
in this number on the Woodpecker. 
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From the London Journal. Saturday, April 


17, 1731. 





Lonpon. 

Thuriday, being Maunday Thurfday, the 
Rev. Dr. Gilbert, Dean of Exeter, and Sub- 
Almoner, officiated in the Room of the Right 
Rev. the Lord Archbifhop of York, his 
Majefty’s Lord High Almoner, in the 
Chappel Royal at Whitehall; after Divine 
Service was performed, there was diftributed, 
according to Annual Cuftom, at the Banquet- 
ting Houfe, Whitehall, to 48 poor Men and 
48 poor Women, who had been well recom- 
mended to the said Charity, the King’s Age 
being 48, firft boiled Beef and Shoulders of 
Mutton roafted, and fmall Bowls of Ale, 
which is c2il’d Dinner; after that they were 
ferved with large wooden Platters of Fith 
and Loaves undreffed, viz. one Old Ling, 12 


| Herrings; and likewife Shoes, Stockings, Lin- 


HE solution of a pretty problem — the | 


identity of a fine portrait by Veronese 
now in the Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio— 
occupies the first place in the April Con- 
notsseur. Formerly called ‘‘ Ammiraglio 
Manfrin,’”’ it is shown here by means of 
abundant illustration to be in fact a por- 
trait of Agostino Barbarigo, who is also 
proved to be the subject of a painting at 
Buda-Pesth-—till now unnamed—taken from 
this. The author, Mr. Francis M. Kelly, 
shows us in the same way that the Tin- 


toretto at New York has r iden- | 
oretto at New York has been wrongly iden | Hours. and won the Wager. 


tified as ‘‘ Admiral Duodo ”’: it represents in 
fact Jacopo Soranzo. The Cleveland Museum 
of Art comes before us again in the ‘ Notes,’ 
where are two beautiful photographs of the 
portable gold-overlaid and jewelled altar, and 
the jewelled cross, belonging to the Gertrudis 
treasure at Brunswick, which have recently 
been acquired by the Museum Trustees—‘‘ the 
most important single acquisition made by an 
American museum’’ some authorities say. 
These pieces, with a second cross, are gold- 
smiths’ work of the mid-eleventh century, 
done at Brunswick for Countess Gertrude, 
who was wife of Count Liudolph of Bruns- 
wick, and foundress of the first cathedral 
there. Other subjects dealt with in this num- 
ber are Alken’s work—a second instalment 
(Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow); Horse Brasses 
(Mr. H. R. Carter); Tole Peinte (Lady Wal- 
ston) ; Tobacco Pipes (Mr. C, A. Edings), and 
the table clock which David Ramsay made for 
James I, (Major C, T. P. Bailey). 


nen and Woollen Cloth for Shirts, Shifts and 
Cloathing ; to each two Leathern Bags, where- 
in were Silver Pence, Two-pences, Three- 
pences, and Groats, to the Number of 
Years his Majefty had reigned. and as many 
Shillings as his Majefty was Years old; the 
whole is faid to amount to upwards of 4 1. 
a piece, 
The fame Morning a Butcher ran_ five 
times round St. James’s Park for 40], but if 
he {topt, walked, or fell down, he was to 
lofe the Wager. He performed it in two 


His Grace the Duke of Bedford has pre- 
fented to the new Church in Bloomfbury, 
Cup, Flagons, and other Communion Plate, 
Silver gilt with Gold, with his Grace’s Coat 
of Arms engraved thereon, to the Value of 
ivul. 


On Tuefday Morning the workmen, pur- 
fuant to an Order by the Rt. Hon, the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen, began to take 
down Bifhopfgate, in order to rebuild the 
fame for the better Conveniency of the 
Horfe and Foot Paffengers, which will be 
finifhed with all convenient Speed. 

Letters from Bofton in New England, dated 

' the 1ft of March, fay that their Affembly 
had not complied with their Governor’s Re- 
queft, as to fixing a Salary on him for the 
Time of his continuing Governor; and 

_ feem’d determin’d not to do it. 
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Literary and Historical 


| Judges and Officials, and granted that the 


Notes. 


THE ORDINARY JURISDICTION 
EXERCISED BY ROYAL AND 
OTHER FREE CHAPELS. 


HE recent ceremonial re-opening of the 

‘* King’s Free Chapel of Saint George 
within the Castle of Windsor,’’ after a res- 
toration extending over ten years, has 
drawn the attention of that section of the 
public which is interested in subjects of a 
similar character to the existence in our 
own times of survivors of a class of religious 
institutions which, in Mercia and_ possibly 
in some other parts of England, were the 
forerunners of the Diocesan and Parochial 
system. 

Although, during the last few years, the 
ancient Free Chapels of England have been 
studied by some antiquaries, who have com- 
municated their ideas to the antiquarian | 
world through the medium of some of the 
archaeological journals, there seems to be a 
misapprehension as to the nature of the Or- 
dinary Jurisdiction exercised by those Free 
Chapels in consequence of their exemption | 
from the control of the Bishop of the Dio- | 
cese in which they were locally situated, or | 
of the Metropolitan of the Province. 

The word ‘‘ Ordinary ’’ is a civil-law term | 
for any judge, who has authority to take | 
cognizance of causes in his own right and 
not by deputation; by the common law of 
England it is taken for him who hath ordin- 
ary or exempt and immediate jurisdiction in 
causes ecclesiastical (Coke upon Littleton, 
344, Statute of Westminster, II, 13 Edw. I, 
ce, 19). 

The best example of the constitution of a 
Royal Free Chapel is to be found in the 
Archives of the Dean and Canons of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

King Edward IIT by Letters Patent dated 
6 Aug., 1348, founded this Chapel or Col- | 
lege for a Warden, twenty-three Canons and | 
twenty-four Poor Knights. This was fol- 
lowed by a Bull of Pope Clement VI dated | 
30 Nov., 1350, empowering the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Bishop of Winchester to 
institute the College of Windsor. Another 
Bull of the same Pope dated 12 Feb., 1351, 
exempted the College from all ordinary juris- 
diction of the Archbishop, and superiority 


of all Archbishops, Bishops, Archdeacons and 
others whomsoever and their Ecclesiastical 


Warden of the said Chapel for the time 
being should for ever have ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in the Chapel, College, Canons, 
Presbyters, Clerks, and Ministers and cure 
of souls there, the statutes, provincials, cus- 
toms and synodals and all other things to 
the contrary nothwithstanding. 

From this it is evident that the doctrine 
of the free chapel and its exempt jurisdiction 
had then become quite familiar and_ the 
method of its creation settled; as, although 
instances of free chapels, the right of patron- 
age in which was vested in a subject, are not 
wanting, they must be constituted either by 
or with the consent of the King. 

But there were a number of Royal Free 
Chapels in existence at the date of the 
Domesday Survey having no documents in 
proof of their constitution and the very 
names of whose founders were unknown, 
some notable instances of which class are to 
be found amongst the Mercian Colleges. 
From a Bull of Pope Clement IV (1265-1268), 
preserved in the Archives of the Royal Free 
Chapel of Bridgnorth, it appears that King 
Henry III had complained to the Pope that 
the Kings of England, before Bishops were 
constituted there, founded and endowed 
many churches, which from their foundation 
were absolutely free and immune from the 


| jurisdiction of Archbishops and other in- 


ferior ordinaries, and down to then recent 
times they enjoyed full liberty, but in the 
disturbances which had arisen in the king- 
dom the Archbishops and Bishops, in whose 
Dioceses these churches commonly called 
Chapels Royal were, and other ordinaries of 
the same Dioceses, usurping to themselves 
undue jurisdiction in the same churches, as- 
sumed the duty of visitation in some of them 
by exercising ecclesiastical censures, the 
clerks themselves on account of disturbances 
not daring to resist; and that the Pope 
granted indulgence that no prejudice might 
arise to the King or the churches, clerks, 
or members on account of these usurpa- 
tions by the Archbishops, Bishops and other 
ordinaries of the rights, in possession whereof 
hefore these disturbances they were not. 
(Owen and Blakeway. ‘History of Shrews- 
bury,’ vol. ii, p. 188). 

It will be observed that the churches re- 
ferred to in the last-mentioned Bull were ex- 
empt, because, having been founded before 
Bishops had been constituted, they had never 
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been subject to episcopal control, and it may | 


safely be assumed that they exercised an 
ordinary jurisdiction of their own within an 
area prescribed by their founder. They may 
well be described as Royal Free Chapels by 
prescription and, as it is doubtful whether 
they originally had any head (for it is well 
known that the Royal Free Chapel or Col- 
lege of Gnosall never did have a head down 
to its dissolution), it seems probable that the 
ordinary jurisdiction was vested originally in 
the whole chapter, though, no doubt, exer- 
cised in practice by an official appointed by 
them. 





of administration. By the ancient law of 
England it is said that the King was en- 
titled to seize the goods of any person dying 
intestate as the general trustee of the king- 
dom. (Sir E. Coke, 9 Reports, 38). This 
prerogative the King continued to exercise 
for some time by his own ministers of jus- 
tice and, probably, in the County Court, 
where matters of all kinds were determined ; 
and it was granted as a franchise to many 
Lords of Manors and others (Sir E. Coke. 
9 Reports, 37). Afterwards the King, in 


/ favour of the Church, invested the prelates 
| with this branch of the prerogative, and then 


The area subject to the jurisdiction vested | 


in the Chapter or its head was always small, | 


and in no case exceeded that of ‘a large 
parish. In the case of the mediaeval foun- 
dations the advowson of the Rectory was, 
wherever possible, conferred on the new Col- 
lege and appropriated to it, with the con- 
sequence that the whole parish became ex- 
empt from episcopal jurisdiction. 
Henry VI negotiated with 
Lincoln and obtained his 
foundation of Eton College and the appro- 
priation of the Rectory of Eton to it. (Sir 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte, ‘ History of Eton Col- 
lege,’ 1875, p. 5). On the other hand, the 
area subject to the ordinary jurisdiction of 


the Dean of Windsor consists of the ground | 


within the Castle walls (about eleven acres), 
and the residences of the officers of the Royal 
household in the grounds adjoining to the 
Castle. The reason for this, no doubt, was 
that Richard I had in 1189/90 granted the 
Church of St. John Baptist, New Windsor, 
with its chapels, to Waltham Abbey, in 
whose hands it remained until the dissolu- 
tion. (Tighe and Davis, ‘ Annals of Wind- 
sor,’ Vol. i. p. 37). 

The ordinary jurisdiction exercised by a 
Bishop is to consecrate churches, ordain, 
admit, and institute priests, confirm, 
pend, excommunicate, grant licences for mar- 
riage, and make probate of wills. He is also 
to hold a consistory court to hear ecclesias- 
tical causes and to visit the clergy. 

The person in whom an exempt jurisdiction 
is vested can exercise all these powers except 


the Ordinary might seize the goods and keep 
them without wasting, and also might give 
or sell them and dispose of the money to 
pious uses, being then, probably, merely the 
King’s almoner in his diocese, 

As the Ordinary had thus the disposition 
of intestates’ effects, the probate of wills, of 


| course, followed, for it was thought just and 


Thus | 
the Bishop of | 
consent to the | 


| 





sus- | 


natural that the will of the deceased should 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Ordinary, 
whose right of distributing the goods was 
superseded thereby, 

By degrees, through an abuse of this power 
of the Ordinary, the clergy secured the in- 
testate’s estate to themselves, without paying 
even his lawful debts, for which reason it was 
enacted by Statute of Westminster II (13 
Edw, I, 1285) c. 19, that the Ordinary should 
be bound to pay the debts of the intestate 
so far as the goods would extend. But still 
the residue remained in the hands of the 
Ordinary, and the continued abuse of this 
power at length produced the statute 31 Edw. 
IV, c. 11 (1457) which provides that in case 
of intestacy the Ordinary shall depute the 
nearest and most lawful friends of the de- 
ceased to administer his goods, who were 
put on the same footing as executors, 

Personal property only was the subject of 
wills and administration, as a will of real 
property did not require probate until a 
short time ago, neither was administration 
necessary. Also, if the deceased had bona 


| notabilia or chattels to the value of £5 in 


two distinct jurisdictions, then probate or 


| administration had to be obtained from the 


such as can be exercised only by a conse- | 


crated bishop. Thus he cannot consecrate a 
church, confer Holy Orders, or confirm chil- 
dren. 

The most important of his duties from the 


point of view of the laity were until about | 


1836(6 and7 Wm. IV, c. 77) the grant of mar- 
riage licences, probate of wills, and letters 


metropolitan by way of special prerogative. 
At the Reformation the powers formerly 
exercised by the Pope were vested in the 
King by Act of Parliament, and consequently 
any appeal from the Ordinary having ex- 
empt jurisdiction had to be made to the 
King, who also became visitor, and exercised 
these powers through the Lord Chancellor. 
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But by the statute 1 Edw. VI, c. 14, all 


chantries and colleges were suppressed, and | 


their property vested in the King. It ap- 
pears from a letter written by Queen Kathe- 
rine Parr to the University of Cambridge (J. 
Strype, ‘Ecclesiastical Memorials,’ Vol. vi, 


p. 318) that they had asked the Queen to | 


intercede with the King and in reply she 
writes :— 


I accordyng to your desyres attempted my 
lord, the king’s majesty, for the stay of your 
possessions. In whych notwythstanding hys 
majesties propertie and intrest throwgh the 
consent of the high court of parlement, hys 


hyeghness, being such a patron to good lernyng, | 


he woll rather advance and erect new occasion 
therefor, than confound those your colleges. 


It was not the King’s policy to destroy the | 


universities and public schools, so they were 
permitted to continue. 

St. George’s Chapel was expressly excepted 
out of the Act (Bishop Tanner, ‘ Notitia 


Monastica,’ p. 21) and so continues to this | 


day. -Some few others seem to have sur- 
vived; but it may be of some interest to 
show what happened to the rest, and St. 
al Shrewsbury, will serve as an exam- 
p e. 

Bishop Tanner, in his ‘ Notitia Monastica ’ 
(p. 446) says: ‘‘ Good part of the lands and 
tithes belonging to this College were granted 
by Edw. VI to the Grammar School here 
founded, but the site and the Dean’s House 
were granted I. Mariae to Thomas Reeve and 
4zeorge Cotton.’’ On ‘‘ the 28th January, 11 
Eliz: (1568/9) the Queen demised to Thomas 
Kelton all the profits from time to time com- 
ing or renewing of the spiritual jurisdiction 
to the said late College belonging’’ at the 
rent of £1 6s. 8d. per annum (Owen and 
Blakeway, ‘ Hist. of Shrewsbury,’ Vol. ii, p. 
366), so that it was not until the year 1571 
that the ordinary jurisdiction passed with 
the College or Royal Free Chapel to the 
bailiffs and burgesses of Shrewsbury. By 
an Indenture dated 23 May 13 Eliz., between 
the Queen of the one part and the bailiffs 
and burgesses of the town of Shrewsbury of 
the other part, the Queen for the advance- 
ment and better maintenance of the free 
Grammar School there founded by King Ed- 
ward VI, and for the maintenance of the 
service of God within the Chapels of Clive 
and Astley, granted to the bailiffs and bur- 
gesses (inter alia) the Rectory of Chirbury 
and all her Highness’s tithes of corn, etc., 
and all other tithes appertaining to the late 
College of St. Mary, then in the occupation 
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of Richard Milton, and also the profits com- 
ing of the spiritual jurisdiction of the Col- 
lege of St. Mary of the annual rent of 26s. 
8d., and the profits of the Easter Book there 
of the annual rent of 45s, 1ld. This deed 
contains a covenant by the bailiffs and bur- 
gesses to idemnify the Queen from the pay- 
ment of the yearly stipend of £13 6s. 8d. 
payable to the vicar of the Parish Church 
of St. Mary and the yearly stipend of £6 lds. 
4d, assigned to the maintenance of a priest 
of the same Church (Further Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to enquire concern- 
ing Charities in England, dated 26 June, 
1830, p. 214). Moreover Salt MS. 2060, pre- 


| served in the William Salt Library at Staf- 


ford, contains an abstract of leases by the 
bailiffs and burgesses of Shrewsbury with the 


| Chief Schoolmaster’s consent of the office or 


charge of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
St. Mary, with the fees, casualties, and 
profits at a rent of £1 6s. 8d. per annum to 
the following lessees :— 


24 March, 35 Eliz.: Thomas Laughton, 


Clerk, 
28 Jan., 1651. Richard Piggott, Head 
Schoolmaster. 
1 Oct., 2 Wm. and Mary. Doctor Har- 
wood. 


16 Sept., 1717. Doctor Phillips, 

The term was usually for the life of the 
lessee. 

There is a modern monument in the north 
porch of St. Mary’s Church to the memory 
of the Venerable Thomas Bucknall Lloyd, 
who died on 25 Feb., 1896. Among other 
preferments, it is stated that he was “ Vicar 
of this Church of Saint Mary during thirty- 
four years, 1854-1888. Official Principal of 
the Royal Peculiar, 1854-1896.’ It is pre- 
sumed that he held a similar lease to those 
mentioned above, 

It may not be out of place to mention here 
that the Abbey of Westminster as re-consti- 
tuted by Queen Mary I was dissolved by Act 
of Parliament and_ re-founded by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1559-60 (J. Collier, ‘ Keclesias- 
tical History,’ — Lathbury’s Ed., Vol. vi, 
p. 323) as a Collegiate Church. 

There can be little doubt that the exempt 
jurisdiction of the Royal Chapels arose from 


_ the feeling that it was highly inconsistent to 
_permit an Archbishop or Bishop (himself a 


subject) to interfere with the Royal Chap- 
lains or the performance of divine service in 
the Royal Chapels, as it would derogate from 
sovereignty. The only jurisdiction, therefore, 
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to which they could be subject, was that of | 
the Pope as supreme head of the Church. 
The Pope, too, was not a subject of the King, | 
but a sovereign prince himself... This re- 
mark does not, of course, apply to the earli- 
est of the Mercian Colleges, the reason for 
whose exemption has already been explained, 

The writer has endeavoured in these pages 
to give a clear account of the exempt juris- 
diction, hoping that he may be able to assist 
in the advancement of the study of this ne- 
glected but very interesting subject, if only 
to a small extent. 

WYNDESORIENSIS. 





WILLIAM BLIGH, F.R.S., VICE- 
ADMIRAL (1753-1817). 


'MHIS Empire-builder is described in 

‘ Harmsworth’s Encyclopaedia’ as ‘‘ One 
of the worst of tyrants in days when tyran- 
nical naval commanders were only too 
numerous.’’ To the student who has the 
patience to read the story of his life, it is 
clear that if Bligh had one fault above | 
others, it was good nature, which should be 
interpreted as weakness, for the crews of 
sailing men-of-war required a_ firm disci- 
pline, especially where their work took them 
ashore for days on end, and the inhabitants, 
male and female, were friendly. The muti- 
neers would not have let Bligh go with his 
life, followed by a third of the whole ship’s 
company, had he been a tyrant!; tyrants, 
“when cornered, were shot. Some of Nelson’s | 
‘Band of Brothers’? were Bligh’s contem- 
poraries, Thomas Foley, who led the van at 
Aboukir Bay, was posted in 1790, a few 
months before Bligh (only two promotions 
took place in 1791/92), and Benjamin Hal- | 
lowell was posted in 1793. In fact, there i 
such a glorious list of names at this period, 
that one wonders what the men would have | 
said and done had they read the remarks | 
about their commanders quoted above. The 
mutineers admitted Bligh’s ability. ‘‘Give 
him a pencil and paper,’’ they said, ‘‘ and 
he will find his way home.’’ And so he did 
—and made most useful navigational notes 
on that paper. 

William Bligh was born, it is believed, in 
Cornwall about 1753. He entered the Mon- | 
mouth as Captain’s servant in 1762. Here | 
he remained some months. We next find | 


him A.B. of H.M.S. Hunter in July, 1770, | | 


See also ‘ Lavengro’ by George Borrow. 


| anchored in 
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and later on in the same capacity in other 


| men- -of-war, 


When James Cook was arranging in 1776 
for his third and last voyage, William Bligh 


"was chosen as Master of his ship the Resolu- 


tion. At Kerguelen Islands, on 24 Dec., 
1776, Cook named a high rock “ Bligh’s 
Cap’’; and the last entry made in Cook’s 
Journal, under date 6 Jan,, 1779, concerns 
William Bligh the Master, who had _ been 
ashore surveying and searching for fresh 
water, 

This voyage terminated at the Nore on 4 
Oct., 1780. It would appear that Bligh was 
rewarded for his services with a commission 
as Lieutenant. In 1781 he took part as a 
Lieutenant in the action off the Dogger 
Bank; also in 1782 in Howe’s relief of 
Gibraltar, after which he appears to have 
been engaged in the Merchant Service for 
several years. 

Sir Joseph Banks obtained for Bligh the 
command (appointment dated 16 Aug., 
1787) of the Bounty (brig, 90 ft. 10 in. keel; 
24 ft. 3 in. beam; 10 ft. 3 in. depth of hold; 


| (215) T.; armed with 4 four pounders and 


10 swivel guns) to be employed on the intro- 
duction of bread-fruit trees into the West 
Indies. She sailed from Spit Head 23 Dec., 
1787, and left Teneriffe after a short stay 
on 10 Jan., reaching the coast of Tierra del 
Fuego on 23 March. A month later, on 
22 April, being unable to weather Cape Horn, 
Bligh turned the Bounty round and ran for 
the Cape, which he reached in May and left 
on1 July. St. Paul’s Island was sighted on 
the 28th. and the Mewstone off the south 
end of Tasmania on 19 Aug. The Bounty 
Adventure Bay on the 23rd 
(Cook had called here for wood and water 
in January, 1777) and sailed thence on 4 
Sept., reaching Tahiti on 26 Oct., 1788. 


| Here a cargo of bread-fruit trees were col- 
| lected and shipped in pots, 


and the vessel 
sailed on 5 April, 1789. 

This lengthy stay at the Friendly Islands 
had had a most demoralising effect on some 
of the crew. The ship’s company numbered 
forty-four, and in addition Sir Joseph Banks 


| had been instrumental in appointing David 
| Nelson and William Brown as 
| The former had been A.B. in the Discovery 
| (1776-80) and the latter (Nelson’s assistant) 


botanists. 


may have been the marine of that name in 
| the same ship. Thirteen days after they 
had left Tahiti, on 28 Apr., at daybreak, 
the mutiny occurred. William Bligh and 


eighteen others were cast adrift in the cutter 
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(23 ft. 9 ins. long, 6 ft. 9 ins. beam, and 
2 ft. 9 ins. depth) when the ship was pass- 
ing south of Tofua. Bligh then accomplished 
that never to be forgotten feat of seaman- 
ship. He steered northward, sailing round 
Cape York and Prince of Wales Islands, 
through Torres Strait, and thence for Coe- 
pang, in Timor. Timor was sighted on 12 
June, and Coepang was reached, after a 
journey of 3,618 miles, on 14 June, 1789. 
On 20 July David Nelson died and was 
buried. Admiral Baudin buried Riédlé, his 
naturalist, in the same grave on 21 Oct., 
1801, and raised a monument to both. Bligh 
purchased the schooner Resource at Coepang, 
and reached Batavia 1 Oct. After further 
trials he reached England 14 March, 1790. 
He was deservedly promoted to Commander 
on arrival, and whilst serving in command 
of the Falcon was raised to post rank, 15 
Dec., 1790. 

Captain William Bligh was given com- 
mand of a second expedition designed to 
transport bread-fruit trees from Tahiti to 
the West Indies and to explore a new pas- 
sage through Torres Strait, in both of 
which tasks he was successful. He was ap- 
pointed to the Providence (launched at 
Blackwall 23 April, 1791, three-decked ship, 
98 ft. keel measurement ((420)T., 134 men) 
with Lieutenant Nathaniel Portlock (who had 
been master’s mate of Discovery (1776-1780)), 


in command of Assistant (brig) (110)T., 51 ft. | 


keel, 27 men. Matthew Flinders was a 
midshipman in the Providence. The expedi- 
tion sailed 3 Aug., 1791, leaving Teneriffe 
6 Sept. ; at the Cape 6 Nov. to 23 Dec. ; St. 
Paul’s Island sighted 18 Jan., 1792; at Tas- 
mania 8 to 24 Feb. ; arrived Tahiti 9 April. 
Here they procured the bread-fruit trees and 
sailed thence, 20 July, via Fiji. Bligh ex- 
amined the Torres Strait, completing the 
work in nineteen days. He then steered for 
Timor, and reached Coepang 2 Oct. Christ- 
mas Day was spent at St Helena, 
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Camperdown 11 Oct., 1797. On 14 Sept., 
1799, he sailed for St. Helena on special ser- 
vice, said to have been in connection with 
more transportation of bread-fruit. (The 
Director is repairing in 1800, and removed 
from the list in 1802). He surveyed Dublin 
Bay and also Dungeness in 1800. 

Bligh commanded the Glatton, 56, at 
Copenhagen, 2 Apr., 1801, and it is said 


that he was later in command of the 
Warrior, 75. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 


Society in 1801 in recognition of his service 
to science as a navigator. 

In 1805, once again by Sir Joseph Banks’s 
influence, he was appointed Governor-in- 
Chief of Eastern Australia and Tasmania, 
and arrived at Port Jackson in 1806. A 
study of the situation which existed in the 
Colony at that date will convince the student 
that conditions so deplorable were bound to 
end. No doubt Bligh’s methods brought 
matters to a head quicker than might other- 
wise have been the case. He had a thankless 
task to perform, from which he did not 
shrink; and when he found he was up 
against tremendous odds, he did not surren- 
der. The duty plainly before him was to 
introduce certain drastic, but much-needed, 
reforms.? It is not surprising they met with 
opposition from a section of the community. 
In January, 1808, some of the military 
officers placed the Governor-in-Chief under 
arrest for thirteen months. At the end of 


| that time he was allowed to go free; he visi- 


ted the Derwent and then returned to New 


| South Wales, sailing for home in May, 1810. 
| The home authorities very rightly approved, 


Jamaica was reached 23 Jan., 1793, where | 


the bread-fruit trees were discharged and St. 
Lucea Harbour was surveyed. 
was reached 7 Aug., 1793. (Portlock was pro- 
moted to Commander in 1793 and posted 28 
Sept., 1799). 

In 1794 Bligh appears to have been un- 
employed; in 1795 he was in command of 


Deptford | 


the Calcutta, 54, which vessel had been pur- | 
chased for the transport service that year. | 


In 1796 he was appointed to the Director, 
64, and in 1797 commanded that vessel at 


in the main, Bligh’s tactics, and their action 
caused the progress of Australia to advance 
forthwith. Dr. Frederick Watson (‘ His- 
torical Records of Australia,’ Series 1, Vol. 
vii, introduction) states :— 


It forced them to immediate reforms. It 


and | directly caused the recall of the New South 


Wales Corps, which by long residence had be- 
come the most powerful and perhaps the most 
evil factor in the community. It directly led 
to the reform of the law courts, to the removal 
of restrictions on trade and commerce and to 
the general betterment of the conditions of life 
in the colony. 


Captain William Bligh, F.R.S., became 
Rear-Admiral in 1811, and Vice-Admiral in 
1814, He died on 7 Dec., 1817, and was 


2 Lord Castlereagh had given him urgent 
instructions to deal with the unrestricted sale 
or barter of spirits. 
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buried in St. Mary’s Parish Church grave- 
yard, close to the gateway of Lambeth Palace. 
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He was just one more of those worthy dis- , 


ciples of the Immortal Master Captain James 
Cook, F.R.S., who gave us our existing know- 
ledge of hydrography, He was by no means 
‘second only to Captain Cook,’’ as has been 
asserted elsewhere—that distinction might, 
however, be applied more justly to Captain 
George Vancouver, since the enormous amount 
of work accomplished by him, deserving of 
nothing but unqualified praise, shows that at 
least he was as indefatigable. Nevertheless, 
William Bligh was no mean surveyor and he 
trained Matthew Flinders, whose name is 
borne by one of H.M. surveying vessels to-day. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 





ARRIAGE OF PROFESSOR RICHARD 
WATSON.—In the Lancaster Parish 
Register of Marriages appears the following: 
1773, 21 Dec. The Rev. Richard Watson Clerk 
Doctor of Divinity. King’s Professor of 
Divinity in ye University of Cambridge and 
Dorothy Wilson of this Parish spinster. 

The wedding was: performed by the Rev. 
James Thomas (then curate at St. Mary’s, 
Lancaster, and afterwards Vicar of St, 
John’s, Lancaster and Bolton-le-Sands: he 
died 12 Jan., 1824, and was buried within 





the altar rails of Lancaster Parish Church). | 


The witnesses at the wedding were Daniel 
Wilson and Margaret Wilson. The bride 


was the daughter of Edward Wilson, of Dal- | 


Jam Tower, Westmorland, Dr. Watson died 


at Calgarth Park, Bowness, on 4 July, 1816, | 
and was buried in Windermere Church. His | 


widow died 11 April, 1831, aged 81. They 


had six children; one, Richard, became Pre- | 


bendary of Llandaff and Wells; another, 
Charles Knight, was for many years the res- 
pected Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, London. 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 


ODERN FOLK-PHRASES.—1. A woman | 
the other day, describing an interview | 
with a friend whom she had not seen for some | 


time, said, *‘ Why,’ I says to her, ‘ you have 
got thin; you’re nothing but skin and griev- 
ing ! > 99 7 

2. The same woman, to express 
(chiefly parental affection) constantly says 
something like: ‘‘Oh, he is fond of so-and-so : 


999 


he thinks the sun shines out of her! 
ak. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ie AGE." Sir W. Scott in the following pas- 

sages uses agé in the sense of ‘‘ to act 
as a law agent or solicitor.’’ Can any one 
throw any light on this peculiar word? Is 
it a contraction ? 

1819. Scott ‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ xii: 

He was instructed and fully empowered to 
pay or receive, compound or compensate, and, 
in fine, to agé as accords, respecting all mutual 
and unsettled claims whatsoever. 

{To act as may be necessary and_ legal, a 
Scottish law phrase. (Author’s note.)] 

1824. Scott ‘ Redgauntlet,’ ch. ii: 

He would have time to speak to the Sheriff... 
and set about the matter in a regular manner, 
or, as he termed it, as summing up the duties 
of a solicitor, to agé as accords. 

W. G. 


ARY ANNE MACLEAN, fl. 1816-1817. 
A history of ‘The Clan Maclean’ (1838) 
records :— 

Lauchlan, 6th Maclean of the Isle of Muke. 
He served in America during most part of the 
revolutionary war, where he married a Miss 
Cottingham, an American lady, and had a 
numerous issue, of whom was one no less dis- 
tinguished for her beauty and accomplishments 
than for an amiable and affectionate disposi- 
tion, Mary Anne, the celebrated Miss Maclean 
of 1816 and 1817. She was married to Captain 
William Colen Clarke, who died in India. In 
1828 she returned from India in a deplorable 
state of health under which she lingered until 
1833, when she expired in Edinburgh leaving 
issue one daughter. 

Miss Maclean’s father was, as a lieuten- 
ant-colonel, Major and Resident Governor of 
the Tower of London, 1811-1816. The pre- 
sent Chief of the Clan Maclean tells me that 
‘‘ before he entered the army in 1852, he was 
told about her by his father, who saw her 
in Edinburgh. Sir Charles (1798-1883) 
always told him how beautiful she was; that 
she was regularly mobbed by the crowd 
wherever she went; that when she went to 
the theatre everyone stood up, and that on 
one occasion, coming out of a shop in Edin- 
burgh, a crowd surrounded her carriage and 
a working man was heard to say he would 
not need a light for his pipe if she would 
give a glance from her beautiful eyes.’’ I 
am very anxious to obtain all the informa- 


| tion possible concerning Miss Maclean. Ar- 


affection | 


tists of the day must have been eager to 
paint the portrait of so outstanding a beauty, 


| but I have been unable to hear of any. 


Henry Horniman. 
Virginia Water Cottage, Sunninghill. 
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URIAL IN ARMOUR.—Burial in armour 
was not at all uncommon during the 
Middle Ages, and was considered a most 
honourable form of burial. I am writing a 
book on parish registers—it would be most 
interesting if any reader could give any en- 
tries from old registers in which the burial 
in armour is recorded. 


(The Rev.) R. D. 


HE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘THE CANA- 
DIAN BOAT SONG.’—A writer in the 
Spectator for March 21, 1931, says that 
Messrs. Blackwood (in whose magazine the 
song was first published in 1829) replied to 
an enquiry recently stating that it was 
probable that Galt was the author. On 
the other hand, Sir D. O. Hunter-Blair 
in his ‘More Memories’ (1931), p. 3, says 
that ‘‘ the claims of John Galt to be the 
author . . . were entirely disposed of by his 
son, and by his latest editor, Canon Ainger.”’ 
He himself considers that the question of 
authorship has been definitely settled in 
favour of the Earl of Eglinton. Can any 
contributor throw further light on the 
matter ? 


MUNCEY. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


ik WARE CHIMES.—UCan any of your 
readers give me the source of the follow- 
ing quotation : 
Lend me your wife to-day 
I’ll lend you mine to-morrow, 
No! Vl be like the chimes of Ware 
I’ll neither lend nor borrow. 


I was told that it came in the Rev. Thomas 


Francklin’s comedy, ‘The Contract’: but | 


have looked through two editions, both dated 
1776, without finding it. The author was 
vicar of Ware, Herts from 1759 till 1777. 


What is the meaning of the allusion to the | 


Ware chimes? 
H. C. ANDREWS. 


‘ONSEIL DE FAMILLE, — 

very grateful for any information about 

the history, the powers and the working of 
this French institution. Is it merely an in- 
formal meeting of members of a family to | 
discuss subjects of practical family interest, 
convened by any member who has a mind to 
do so? Or is it only the head of the family 
who can call the conseil together? Are its 
decisions — or have they ever been — recog- 
nised in any way by the law? Is it compe- 
tent to discuss any matter concerning the 
family, or only alliances, or perhaps aliena- 
tion of landed property? Was it once — or 


I should be | 
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is it now — restricted to noble, or at any 
rate, well-to-do bourgeois, families ? 
Where could I find the best general ac- 
count of it? 
G. H. 


NOTHER DON CARLOS. — Carlyle, in 
his ‘ Life of Schiller,’ speaking of Don 
Carlos, says ‘‘ The spectacle of a royal youth 
condemned to death by his father, of which 
happily our European annals furnish but 
another example.’’ What was the other ex- 

ample ? 

J. N. 


OUNDED SOLDIERS ON BATTLE- 

FIELDS OF THE PAST.—In ‘ The Dop 
Doctor,’ by Richard Dehan, chap. xviii, p. 
141, one of the characters says :— 

No wonder Wellington’s old campaigners used 
to slit the throats of badly wounded soldiers, 
or that the ambulance men of Soult and Bona- 
parte were merciful enough to knock on the 
head every poor beggar who had _ been 
bayonetted in the body. 

Is it possible that this statement can be 
historically correct ? 

Frevk. C. WHITE. 


DMIRAL MARK ROBINSON, 1722-1799. 
—On 20 June, 1738, Mark, son of John 
Robinson, of St. Mary, Islington, gent., was 
apprenticed to Henry Warden, of the Middle 
Temple, attorney, for five years. 

No traces of this John Robinson, or of the 
baptism of Mark Robinson, have been found 
in the parish registers of Islington. Nor 
has the will of John Robinson been traced. 

It has been suggested that Mark Robinson 
found life at sea more attractive than life 
in an attorney’s office, and that the above 
Mark Robinson may have been ‘‘ Mark Robin- 
son, Esq., senior Rear Admiral on the list 
of the Royal Navy,’ who died at Bath in 
| November, 1799, and who, according to the 
Bath Chronicle, was ‘‘ born on St. Mark’s 
day, 1722, O.S.”’ 

Wanted, any reference to a Mark Robin- 
son, attorney, after 1738, or to John Robin- 
son, of St. Mary, Islington. 


P. D. M. 


| LATINA’S LIVES OF THE POPES. 

Paul Rycaut in the Introduction to his 
Continuation of Platina’s Lives (1685) states 
that .it is ‘‘ collected from several Latin, 
French and Italian Authors.’’ I have traced 
his authority for the Life of Sixtus V, which 
is that by Gregorio Leti, and am anxious to 
trace the others. 
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From his references to Onufrius. it would 
appear that he had recourse to the latter’s 
‘“Continuation ’’ of Platina’s Lives, but to 
what extent is not apparent, and  unfor- 
tunately, although I have the 1643 Italian 
version of it, my Italian is not equal to the 
task of comparing it with Rycaut’s work, Is 
there any record of the sources from which 
Rycaut got his facts, or could someone 
kindly furnish me with the information ? 
Also, is there an English or French transla- 
tion of Onufrius’s Continuation? Neither 
Lowndes nor Brunet gives any particulars. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


BRAHAM OAKES.—Can any reader tell’ 
me anything of Abraham Oakes, LL.D., 
1728, Trinity, Cambridge? He was the son 
of another Abraham Oakes, of Ellastone, 
Staffs., and had a son, John Jacob, who also 
was at Trinity. I have a MS. quarto book 
of his poems. Some are quite good, but all 
of the drill-like type of the mid-eighteenth 
century. One or two he notes as being pub- 
lished in the London magazine. The latest 
date given is 1748. He celebrates the victory 
of Dettingen, and writes rather charmingly 
on a drinking glass broken by a young girl. 
To each poem there is prefixed a motto from 
Horace or Virgil, and he has translated one 
or two of the Odes. There are 163 pages of 
poems, and the whole is carefully indexed. 
F. Witi1aAm Cock, M.p. 
. ——s ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses ’ adds the 
following particulars: “ School, Ellastone (Mr. 
Yates). Matric. 1706; Scholar, 1708; B.A. 1709- 
10; M.A. 1713; LL.D. 1728 (Com. Reg.), Ord. 
deacon (London) Sept. 24, 1710; priest (Ely) 
July 25, 1711, V. of Shudy Camps, Cambs., 1711. 
R. of Haverhill, Suffolk, 1718-23. R. of Mer- 
ford, 1741-55. R. of Withersfield, till 1756. 
Married —, dau. of Sir John Jacob, Bart. Died 
June 15, 1756. Father of John Jacob (1740). 
(Burke, Baronetage; G. Mag,)”. He was aged 
twenty at his admission at Trinity in 1706.] 


BIBLIOGRAPHI¢ ‘AL QUERY. —TI should 
_be glad of names of books (1) on Roman 
activity on the Continent of Europe and in 
Africa, particularly with regard to road con- 
struction; and (2) on Gypsies. 
H. Sato. 


ERRICK FAMILY.--I shall be much | 
obliged if anyone can give me the parent- | 
age, place and date of birth, and marriage of 
William Merrick, officer in the Grenadier | 
Guards. He was Lieut.-Colonel in the Regt. | 
in 1713. 
Kc BAC oaEe: 
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PHYSICIAN OF GEORGE III. — Can 
anyone tell me if there was a_ Dr. 
‘Parry,’ or ‘‘ Paddy,’’ physician to George 
III, and, if so, anything about him? 
K. M. GwartkIn. 


SYMONDS INN IN THE XVI CENTURY. 
—Further to the query at ante p. 172. 
I should be very grateful for any information 
as to this inn at about the end of the six- 
teenth century; an ancestor of mine was a 
member about that time. I should also like 
to know if any of its records are available. 


R. F. W. 


GWAKELEYS, MIDDLESEX. — Close to 
the village of Ickenham, near Uxbridge, 
is a notable Tudor residence called Swake- 
leys, in asmail park. This house, which was 
I believe, for many years owned and occu- 
pied by members of the Clarke-Thornhill 
family, is now used by the Foreign Office 
Staff Sports Club. Is anything known as to 
the origin of its name? 
_J. Lanprear Lucas. 


YHAPMAN FAMILY (See clix. 244 and 

ante p, 196; s.v. ‘ Sea-water Aquaria.’). 
—At the second reference appears mention of 
a ‘self-taught genius, Chapman, a watch- 
maker with a shop opposite Balliol,’ Oxford 
(2 circa 1840). Can any reader state what 
was his Christian name? Is any other in- 


formation about him available? 
Q. A. Z. 


FINLAY FAMILY.—1. John Finlay, of 
Inchervie, Fife, born Balchristie, March 
10, 1619; died 1679; married, about 1639, 
Jane Henning, Henley, or Henry, Any data 
will oblige. ie 

2. Alexander Finlay, son of James Finlay 
and Margaret Mackie; born 1667; freeman, 
and merchant, of Dublin, 1688-1735; mar- 
ried, June 10, 1687, Margaret Jennings; and 
died 1736. He had issue: John, who mar- 
ried in Ireland Jean Whyte, and came to 
America, 1720. Any data re Jennings, and 
Whyte, will oblige. 

3. Alexander Finlay, born in Cupar, 
1534; laird of Kirkcudbright; fought for 
Mary Queen of Scots at Langside, 1568; fled 
to Ireland; settled at Killishandra, Co. 
Cavan ; married , and is supposed to have 
died there, His grandson, John Finlay, mar- 
ried, about 1670, Mary Savage, of Portaferry, 
Co. Down, and had issue: Abraham, John, 
William. Further data will oblige. 

BE. C. F. 
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(O89 NECTION OF INN AND PAGAN 

SUN WORSHIP.—A Welshman writes : 
‘“ Years ago at the foot of the Brecon Bea- 
cons (the highest of them) people assembled 
on July 31 at Tafarn y Myrydd (the Tavern 
of the Mountain) and climbed the Beacon to 
see the rising of the sun on Aug. 1 (or on 
the first Sunday in Aug.). The custom is 
not observed nowadays.”’ 


Aug. 1 was the great day of Lug, the Celtic | 


sun-god, and climbing the hill to see the sun 
rise on Lug’s great date is undoubtedly the 
folk-memory of an act of pagan sun-worship. 

I should be glad if I could be furnished 
with one or two more like instances of a con- 


nection between the Inn and the Sun on, 
Certain forms of these taxations were called 


— sun-dates, Nov. 1, Feb. 1, May 1, Aug. 
June 24, Dec. 25. 
T. F. G. Dexter. 
Perranporth. 
Wiliam STORDY, COMEDIAN. — In- 
formation is sought as to this man, who 
on 13 July, 1785, was married at Lancaster 
Parish Church to Mary Churchwood, of Lan- 
caster, spinster. 
T. Cann HUGHEs. F.s.A. 


ONATHAN ROBINSON. — Is anything | 


known of this man, a mathematical 
teacher at Kirby Kendall, who, on 13 Aug., 
1786, was married at Lancaster Parish 
Church to Sally Hodgson, of Lancaster? 
T. Cann HvuGHeEs. F.S.A. 
* Oakrigg,’”’ Lancaster. 


tapeige WILLIAMS, ACTOR.—Where 

can I find an account of this actor who 

died at the age of thirty-eight at the begin- 

ning of 1731. A note about his funeral is 

quoted from the British Journal at ante p. 92. 
E. 


YOURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. : 
‘* Slaying and to slay ’—before 1877. 
T. O. M. 


UTHOR AND REFERENCES WANTED.— 

I should be grateful for any information 
as to the author and the work referred to by 
Isaac d’ Israeli in his ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture * — subject, the Latin Tongue — in the 
following statement :—‘‘ Several learned men, 
says Charpentier, have written that the pro- , 
nuneciation of the Latin is very different to what : 
it was anciently.’ 

There are at least three Charpentiers to 
whom this might apply.—Also, does anyone 
know who are the “ several learned men ”’ re- 
— to? References would be greatly appre- | 
ciated. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 
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Replies. 


POLL TAX. 
(clx. 243). 


i the sense of a tax on each “‘ poll ’”’ or head, 

of certain classes of persons, this includes 
very ancient forms of taxation. But your cor- 
respondent probably refers to the various taxes 
now grouped together under the general title of 
‘* subsidies,’? being payments granted to the 
Crown by Parliament, or by the clergy. The 
documents relating to these are in the Pub- 
lic Record Office, and cover (with gaps) the 
period from Henry III to the present date. 


poll taxes in the time .of Edward III and 
Richard If. The records, so far as they 


‘exist, are in the form of. rolls, giving lists 


of the persons paying the tax. Many of 
these rolls have been printed for the purposes 
of local history, but the bulk is untouched. 

The lists are, of course, of great value for 
genealogical, economic and local history pur- 
poses. Some considerable amount of skill in 
reading and decipering these records is re- 
quired, and it cannot be lightly or hastily 
undertaken. 

R. S. B. 

The poll tax was first imposed in England 
vy the Parliament held at Northampton, 
Nov. 5, 1380. The severity employed by the 
tax-gatherers in its collection led to the re- 
bellion of Wat Tyler in 1381. In 1667, by 
an Act of 18 Car, 2, c, 1, every subject in 
the kingdom was assessed by the head or poll 
tax according to his degree. A duke had to 
pay £100; marquis, £80; baron, £50; 
baronet, £30; knight, £30; esquire, £10; and 
every common person 1s. The tax was abol- 
ished by William III in 1690. Sims says 
the ancient Close Rolls contain some enrol- 
ments of wills, and under many heads — 
including ‘‘ Poll-tax ’’—there is much inform- 
ation which should be noted by genealigists. 
He adds :— 


Many of the original instruments, of which 


| entries are on the Close Rolls, will be found 


among the bundles known under the term 
Brevia, among the Tower records. The modern 

. Indexes are made at the Inrolment office, 
but are not passed on to the Public Record 
Office with the rolls. These Indexes, from 
Elizabeth to the present time, remain, there- 
fore, at the Inrolment Office, and are fre- 
quently searched for reference to the rolls at 
Th Public Record Office. 


W. G. Wittis Watson. 
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After long discussion, the 
1379 decided to authorize a graduated poll 
tax, for which every adult person in the 
realm was assessed at a fixed sum of money. 
It ranged down from ten marks on the Duke 
of Lancaster (John of Gaunt) to four pence 
on villeins and labourers. The clergy, sit- 
ting apart in the synods of the two provinces, 
were persuaded to contribute on the same sys- 
tem of a sliding scale. But the total sum 
raised by the poll tax was only £22,000; less 
than half what had been expected. 

In the second parliament of 1380, which 
met at Northampton on 5 Nov., the Com- 
mons chose the poll tax as the least objec- 
tionable of the three ways suggested for the 
raising of the £160,000 required for the 
—— s needs. It was provided ‘‘ that every 


NOES AND i: aaieehiasacill 


Commons in | 


lay person in the realm above the age of fif- | 
teen years, save beggars, should pay three | 


groats,’”’ But the distribution of the sum of 


one shilling per head was to be so arranged | 


that in each township the wealthier should 
aid the poorer, on the scale that ‘‘ the richest 
should not pay more than sixty groats (£1) 
for himself and his wife, nor the most indi- 


gent less than one groat for himself and his | 


wife.”’ But the unit of collection was so 
small that the kindly-meant provision that 
‘the strong should help the weak’’ failed 
to work in precisely those regions where help 
was most needed. Universal indignation in 
the poorer places was roused by this discov- 
ery; but a remedy for the inequity of the tax 
seems to have occurred simultaneously to the 
villagers over the greater part of England. 
It was the simple one of making false returns 
as to the size of their families. The poll tax 
was the grievance, which united all malcon- 
tents and became the immediate excuse for 
the great rebellion of 1381. 

There are thousands of township returns 
preserved in the Record Office; and much 
information on the subject may be found in 
FE, Powell’s ‘ Rising of 1381in East Anglia’ 
(1895) ; Sir Charles Oman’s ‘ Great Revolt of 
1381’ (1906) and his ‘ History of England 
(1377-1485) * pp. 21-64; Prof. G. M. Trevel- 
yan in the English Historical Review, xiii. 
(1898), p. 509, ete.; and A. Réville’s ‘ Sou- 


lévement des Travailleurs d’Angleterre ’ 


(Paris, 1898). 
A. R. Bayiny. 
Gross’s ‘ Sources and Literature of Eng- 


lish History,’ London, 1900, states that tax- | 
ation or subsidy rolls, which include poll tax | : 
| of Roman construction. 


are particularly valuable to the 


records, 
especially the poll tax rolls of 


genealogist, 
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51 Edward II] and 2 and 4 Richird II. The 
following is a list of reprints of poll tax 
records : 

Subsidy Roll of 51 Edward III. Society of 
Antiquaries of London, Archacologia, vii, 
337-47. London, 1785, (Contains the poll 
tax of 51 Edward IIT). 

Poll tax account for Cornwall, 51 Edward 
III, 1377; edited with remarks by J. 
Maclean, Royal Institute of Cornwall: 
Journal, iv. 27-41. Truro (1872). 

The poll tax for the town and liberties of 
Shrewsbury, 1380; edited by W. G. D. Flet- 
cher, Shropshire Archaeological and Nat- 
ural History Society: Transactions, 3rd 
series, ii, 17-28. Shrewsbury (1890). 

A Bath poll tax, 2 Richard II; edited by 
Kmanuel Green, Bath Natural History and 
Antiquarian Field Club, Proceedings. vi. 
294-315. Bath, 1889. 

Poll tax of a.p, 1379-81 for the Hundreds 
of Offlow and Cuttlestone ; edited by W. [KX]. 
Boyd. ‘Wm. Salt Archaeological Society, 
Collections.’ xvii, 155-205. London, 1896. 

‘Transcripts of all the poll tax lists [1381] 
which remain in the Record Office for the 
Hundreds of Thingo and Lackford’; edited 
by Edgar Powell, Royal Historical Society. 
Transactions, new series, vili, 227-49. Lon- 
don, 1894. 

Rotuli collectorum subsidii regi a_ jaicis 
anno secundo concessi in Westrythingo [poll 
tax, 2 Richard II]. Yorkshire Arch: reolog- 
ical and Topographical Association, Journal, 
v, Vi, vii, and ix, London, 1879-86. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ROMAN BRIDGES IN ENGLAND (celx. 
242).—During the Romans’ occupation of 
Britain their architecture does not appear to 
have been carried out so extensively as is the 
case in France and Italy. All that remains 
above ground to-day in England, so far as 
my experience goes, constitutes fragments of 
the ‘‘ great walls.’’ The only bridge-like con- 
struction comparable with existing continen- 
tal masonry, is the ‘‘ Newport Arch ”’ span- 
ning the old Roman Ermine St. at the 
northern gateway entrance to Lincoln City. 
There are, however, Roman culverts still to 
be seen in this country; in England search 
has invariably to be made below ground for 
Roman vestiges. 
At Stoney Middleton, Derbyshire, where the 
river is diverted below the road at the east end 
of Dale, the arches at either end bear signs 


In this district the Romans worked the lead 
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veins during the time of their occupation, | (1st series, 1st ed., 1791, p. 60, subject, * Pov- 
and have left the remains of a bath still in | erty of the Learned ’) gives the following :- 
good preservation. | The great Tasso was reduced to such a 











F. Brapsury. dilemma, that he was obliged to borrow a 
crown from a friend to subsist through the 
AVE-NET FISHERMAN (celx. 190). — | week. He alludes to his distress in a pretty 


In reply to this query, I beg to state | Sonnet which he addresses to his Cat, entreat- 
that the “lave net’ of ths river Wye, is ing her to assist him, during the night, with 


J Se a ae iiss ined neil tee the lustre of her eyes :— ae ; 
shaped as a skimming-net, but 1s used in the ‘Non avendo candele per iscrivere i suoi 


same way as the haaf-net used on the rivers versi! 

Lune and Solway. To fish the net the fisher- | having no candle by which he could see to 
man stands in the tide holding the middle | write his verses! 

stick of the net over his shoulder, with the! Montaigne, who also was devoted to his 


bag streaming out behind him. As soon as cat, may possibly have immortalised her 
a fish is felt to strike the net, the bag is | somewhere in his writings, though I can give 
thrown over the beam, thus enclosing it. no reference. 


ALBERT WADE. 


THE OXFORD-SHAKESPEARE CASE To lists already given may be added, 
CORROBORATED’ (clx, 180, 230). — | from ‘“‘ Salmagundi,’’ ‘A Monody on the 

For the passage quoted at the latter refer- | death of Dick an academical Cat,’ with the 
ence from ‘ The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois,’ | excellent motto: ‘‘ Micat inter omnes.” Hor. 
Chapman was indebted to Catullus, who gives Carm, Lib. i, Ode 12. This, according to a 


H. Kenpra BAKER. 


the name Suffenus to the versifier. | note in my copy (3rd ed., 1793), is by the 

alien wean weet ihe | Rev. George Hoddesford. The book con- 
« Do ltae, ’ ° a 

Novi umbilici, lora rubra, membrana tains a lot of eighteenth century humour. 
Derecta plumbo, et pumice omnia aequata. | partly in Latin and partly English, e.g., 
‘‘Paper royal,’ ‘‘ parchment rul’d with | _. “Jn Tonsorem versificantem 

lead,” “‘ smoothed with the pumice,” ‘‘crim-| Quid Tibi cum Phebo?—non est Barbatus 

son strings,’ are all in the Latin, and a ayeehe. : 

glance at the rest of Catullus’s poem shows| Then about thirty years ago came out a 


us the original of ‘‘ never so blest as when | charming illustrated child’s book, ‘Tom Cat- 
he writ,’’ and ‘“‘ joying in himself, admiring | tapus,’ with illustrations, 


ever,”’ as well as that of ‘‘ like to a ditcher,”’ A cat there was in Memphis Town, 
which follows. Catullus’s poem is xxii, Where cats are all the go; 
twenty-one lines in length. | He had a silver breakfast dish 
$ = | And a large white satin bow, 
Epwarp BENSsLy. | And patent ointment in a pot 
Much Hadham. To make his whiskers grow. 


(‘ATS IN LITERATURE (clx. 172, 209,| Captain Marryatt has several references to 
’ 933, 240, 264).—There is that most | cats. 

delightful poem by Harold Monro, ‘ Milk for I do not find “‘Cat’’ in Cruden’s Con- 
the Cat.’ It is printed in the late Sir A. | cordance, which is remarkable, seeing how 
Methuen’s ‘Anthology of Modern Verse,’ | long the Israelites were in Egypt. Perhaps 


1921, p. 155. the cat worship was later than the captivity 
Mr, Algernon Blackwood’s ‘ Ancient Sor- | there. poe 
ceries ’ is a tale of a town in northern France , F. Witttam Cock. 


whose inhabitants became cats by night. It | ae i nenine 
was first published in ‘John Silence’ in| Se ee eee 
1908, and has since been reprinted in ‘ Ghosts | (clx. 147, 165 183. 209. 226 Bee “96 RY 
and Marvels’ in the ‘ World’s Classics,’ | a : * ee , , ; 7). — 
1924, and again in Mr, Blackwood’s collected | BUCKINGHAM. Amongst the above may be 
‘Strange Proxies,’ 1929. | included a little gem of a theatre,’’ con- 
iy Waal Laants * Miia Songs’ rank | structed above the coach-houses of the Swan 
as literature, his ‘The Owl and the Pussy- | and Castle Hotel, Buckingham ; it is men- 
Cat’ might be included. tioned in the late J. T. Harrison’s History 
of that town, 1909, p. 30. The use of the 
room for theatrical performances was discon- 
D'Israeli in his ‘ Curiosities of Literature’! tinued in Harrison’s time; to-day it is 


C. J. Hinpte. 
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occupied by the local branch of the British 
Legion. 

A printed play-bill has been preserved at 
Shalstone Manor House, relating to a per- 
formance in this theatre ‘‘ by desire of Mrs. 
Purefoy,’’ on 22 Dec., 1790. The piece was 
a comic opera entitled ‘Inkle and Yarico’ ; 
it was performed by Mr. Hounslow’s Com- 
pany of Comedians, with Mr. White 
Miss Harvey in the name-parts, 
of the play Mr. Young kindly danced a horn- 
pipe, and Mr, He smley did something- 
haps it was a monologue—c alled ‘ The Green- 
wich Pensioner.’ Finally there was a farce 
called ‘The Romp.’ 


cheap rate, as boxes cost ds., the pit 2s., 
the gallery 1s. The perfor mance began. at 6 
o'clock. 
VaLeE OF AYLESBURY. 
Hutt. I have particulars of an adver- 
tisement of January, 1796, offering for 
sale a complete well-built dwelling-house ad- 
joining, and opening into, the old. Playhouse 
Entry, Whitefriargate, Hull. This indi- 
cates that there was a theatre in oo 
gate earlier than those in George Yard and 
Finkle Street. 
Caius. 


STORATION OF ANCIENT BRASSES 


and | 
At the end | 


per- | 
This varied and lengthy | 


entertainment was certainly purchased at a | 
and | 
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| Blue), Leicester, 
| Yarmouth, 


Ks 
RY (clx. 75, 245).—I am much indebted to | 


Mr, Pearson for his discovery of the con- 


nection between the South Weald palimpsests | 


and the Gerveyes, Constantine, brass. The 
fragment of the South Weald inscription hav- 
ing on its reverse a ‘‘ portion of sword belt ”’ 
(or it may be the fringe of a jupon) “‘ richly 
worked with a scroll pattern, and with a boss 
on which is part of a bird,’ 
and illustrated (both obv: and rev:) in the 
Transactions of the Monumental Brass 
Society, vol. v, part 4, No, xxxvi, pp. 89 and 
90 (October, 1905). It is said to be ‘“‘ 
English workmanship of the XIV century.’ 
The Constantine effigy is Flemish. It will 
be interesting to see how the framents fit in. 


Water FE. GAwtTHorpe. 


HEAL JING GOLD (clx. 206, 248, 268).—A 
full description of all the ‘varieties of the 
touch-pieces has been written by Miss Helen 
Farquhar, F.R.Hist.S., and is to be found 
in the recent volumes of the Numismatic 
Journal. The standard account of the cere- 
mony is in John Browne’s ‘ Adenochoira- 
de slogia,’ 1684. He was surgeon to Charles 
II. He gives a list of persons ‘‘ touched’ 


is so described | 


of | 
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The total was then 92,107. I 
have Simon’s original bill for dies, presses 
and other mint work for Charles. In it he 
items a die for the “ angel’? which appar- 
ently was sometimes used for the touch-piece. 
F. Wiiir1am Cock. 


LONDON INNS AND STAGE-COACHES 

(clx, 244).—The lists of places served by 
coaches and waggons from the White Horse, 
Fetter Lane, and Blossom’s Inn, Lawrence 
Lane, as given in Cary’s New Itinerary (sey- 
enth edition, 1817), are too long to be given 
in full in an ordinary reply. 

Blossom’s Inn, EHighteenth century lists 
mention Chester, Denbigh, and Manchester. 
Cary gives Brighton, Deal, Dover, and many 
places in Kent, 

White Horse, Fetter Lane.  Cary’s Itine- 
rary gives two pages of places served, includ- 
ing Brighton, Cambridge (five coaches), 
Dover, Edinburgh (High Flyer), Gosport (the 
Manchester (Telegraph), 


down to 1682, 


York. 

Norwich was served by three coaches from 
the Swan with Two Necks, Lad Lane, in 1817; 
and by two from the Cross Keys, Wood 
Street. I have no list available of the exact 
period when Mr. Pickwick travelled to 
‘* Hatanswill,’’ but like to imagine that he 
started from the Swan, since we have Pol. 
lard’s picture of the coaches leaving its yard 
—but perhaps the point has been settled by 
serious students of Dickens, 

K. Rocers. 


Timbs re fers to The White Horse Inn, Fet- 
ter Lane, as ‘‘ the great Oxford house,’’ and 
quotes Lord Eldon’s meeting here with his 
brother ‘‘ when he came from School.’’ This 
seems to mean that it was the coaching house 
for Oxford, Timbs also asserts that the first 
Oxford coach started from the Cock in Tot- 
hill Street. 

Water EK. GAWTHORP. 

()AK-APPLE DAY (clx. 242).—A scrutiny 

of the quotations in the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary,’ with their dates, yields the fol- 
lowing. Oak-apple Day observances were 
‘“now dying out’’ in Nottinghamshire in 
1884, A book published in 1854 says ‘‘ for- 
merly the custom’? and ‘‘gradually  dis- 
appearing ’’ in Northampton town, though 
‘the corporate body still goes in procession 
to All Saints’ church, accompanied by the 
boys and girls of the different charity schools, 
each of them having a sprig of oak,’’ while 

‘some villagers in the country still notice the 
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day.’’ For Dorset a book of 1889 speaks of | The following is a copy of the inscription 


the customs in the past tense ; 


Somerset it was said in 1888 ‘‘ it is still the 


custom ’’; in Shropshire (1883-6) ‘‘ branches | 


but of West | 


. are hung,’’ and in Warwickshire (1896) | 


‘it is the custom.” 
The form of prayer for May 29 was abol- 


over the fireplace in the Common Room, New 
College, London :— 


Multitudinis autem credentium erat cor 
unum et anima una nec quisquam eorum quae 


| possidebat aliquid suum esse dicebat sed erant 


ished by Royal proclamation in 1859, and the | 
discontinuance of the service must have has- | 


tened the decay of the customs connected with 
the day, not only in Northampton, but else- 
where, 

L. R. M. Strracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


‘ARIONETTE ARTICLE IN _ ILLUS- 


‘The Life of a Marionette,’ appeared in Nos. 
1, 2, 3, and 4 of a semi-humorous journal, 
called, Diogenes: a Light Upon Many Sub- 
jects, dated Ist, 8th, 15th and 22nd of Janu- 
ary, 1853, when the series was completed. 

I have these numbers, but one can scarcely 
call the articles ‘‘ humorous ’’; they describe 
rather the varied life and descent of a 
marionette, from a high position, to the 
indignity of serving as a black doll outside a 
‘‘ Marine Stores,’’ otherwise a rag-shop. 


| bordure of the 
' martlets of the field. 


illis omnia communia.—<Acts iv, 32. 


Water EF. GawruHorpe. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


PERRO’ (TOT (clx. 173, 211, 250, 267). — 

Mrs, Mruwarp-OLivek may be interested 
in an example of the arms of the Perrott 
family. My collection of bookplates includes 
one of ‘‘ Andrew Perrott, armiger’’ :—Quar- 


TRATED HUMOROUS PAPER (clx. | terly; i and iv, Party per fess argent and 


242).—A series of illustrated articles entitled | Cape 


gules, in chief a demi-lion couped rampant 
in base three pears or; ii and iil, 
two lions passant argent, all within a 
second charged with seven 
Crest :—On a wreath 


Gules 


| azure and argent a parrot holding in the 
| dexter talon a pear, all proper. 


The plate appears to be of the cightcenth 


| century, or earlier; and the pears and par- 


Illustrations appertaining to marionettes | 


may be found in The Puppet Show of 1848, | 


where, on the title-page of vol. i., appears a 
representation of the ‘‘ Show-man,’’ with his 


puppets, as also upon the front-page heading. | 


There was also a Puppet-Show Almanack for 
1849, and a New Puppet Show, the site of 
which I am uncertain of, since my copies of 
this are bound up without the wrappers, The 
‘* Show-man ”’ is depicted with a black patch 
over one of his orbits, probably denoting he 
had a ‘‘ blind eye’’ to many occurrences, yet 
saw quite enough for his purpose. 

Are there any ‘‘ Marine Stores ’’ at present 
existing, with these curious black doll signs 
hanging over the entrance? 

EK. E. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 
()VERMANTEL MOTTOES (clx. 192, 233, 

264).—In ‘A Kentucky Cardinal,’ by 
James Lane Allen, the hero and heroine put 
up one over their mantelpiece. I have not 
my copy by me, but as near as I can re- 
member it runs thus :— 

As ye sit by ye fire to keep yourselves warme, 

Take heed that (lest?) your tongues do your 

neighbours no harm. 

And it upset the lady that came to 
whenever she started to talk. 


call 


BK. M. G. 


rot in the arms and crest suggest an allusion 
to the surname. 


Witrrep H. Houpen. 


The following particulars of members of 
the Perrott family were obtained direct from 
a descendant, 

1369. John. (Will Surtees). 

1556-65-72-77-83. William, 
Hull Trinity House. 

1603. S. Made Vicar of 


Warden of 


Holy Trinity 


| Church, Hull, in place of Smith. 


1615-41. Richard, Vicar of Hessle-cum- 
Hull; deprived by Long Parliament; died, 
buried, registered, as Vicar of Hessle.—Holy 
Trinity Church Register. 

1646. Elizabeth, daughter of the above 
Richard, married Richard Hewitt, Mayor of 
York, 1665. 

1649. Anthony, Minister of Bersted. 

1659. Robert, Minister of Deane, Bedford. 

1670. Richard, and Dorothy his mother. 
St. Martin’s, Micklegate, York. 

1704. Andrew. ‘‘ I sent Wm. Horn, etc., 
to Hull to buy Boards, and they bought quan- 
tities of Mr. Andrew Perrott, ete.’’—Calver- 


ley Note-Book,. Sheriff of Hull, 1701; 
Mayor, 1708; Alderman, 1711. Married 
Susannah, dau. of Anthony Lambert, who 
died 1716. 

1718. William. Descended from Bar- 
nards and Legards of Aislabey. Married 


Mary, dau. of Andrew, Alderman of York. 
Buried Holy Trinity Church, Hull, 
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1731. Andrew, merchant, Hull. Twice | 


Mayor, Second son of Andrew, of York, 
merchant and Alderman; grandson to Rich- 
ard, Vicar of Hessle. Married Susanna 


Lambert, related to Vicar Lambert of Hessle. | 


Tomb in Hessle Church removed 1868. 
1762. 
22, High Street, Hull—(which at his death 
passed to Richard Moxon.—See 
Family’). Twice Mayor of Hull. 
aged 61; tomb Hessle. 
1759. C. L.; and 
1762. Andrew. * York. 
Saviour’s Church, York. 
1770. Andrew. Tomb Hessle Church. 
1788. Frances. Relict of 
chant and Alderman, Hull. 


Caius. 
ICHARD HENGIST (OR HENRY) 
HORNE (clix. 406).—If Mr. Erie J. 


consults the ‘ Dictionary of 
he will find a 


SHUMAKER 
National Biography ’ 
column biography by A. H, 
author he is seeking information about. Mr. 
Bullen concludes his article on Horne as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Horne had his affectations. When 
he went out to Australia he was ‘ Richard 
Henry,’ but he came back ‘Richard Hen- 
gist.’ 
gist, whose name he took.’’ A complete list 
of his works is to be found in the article. 
R. H. Horne resided in Australia from 1852 
to 1869, as Commissioner of Lands. The 
‘Eneyclopaedia Britannica’ has a_ short 
paragraph about him and the ‘ Cambridge 
History of English Literature,’ vols, xii, xiii 
and xiv contains references to him. The fol- 
lowing articles were published in connection 
with him :— 

Tullock, W. W. ‘Poetry of Horne,’ St. 
James Magaine, vol, xxxviii. p. 370. 

Gould, E. P. ‘Horne and Mrs, Brown- 
ing.’ Qritic, vol. iv, p. 245. 

Gosse, EK. ‘ Recollections of R. H. Horne.’ 
North American Review, vol. clxviii, p. 490. 

Stoddard, C. W. ‘Concerning an old 
Australian,’ in ‘ Exits and Entrances,’ a 
book of essays and sketches, 1903 (Lothrop), 
pp. 177-188. 

W. M. Hurry. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
HE POTTER AND THE CLAY (elx. 
206).—This is from Abraham a Sancta 

Clara’s ‘Der Topfer oder Hafner’ (‘ Etwas 
fiir Alle,’ Wiirtzburg, 1771, p. 389: 

« .. nicht eine geringe Glori ist es allen 
diesen Leuten, dass GOTT selbst in Erschaffung 
des ersten Menschen ist mit Erd und Laim 


three- | 
Bullen of the | 


Andrew, merchant and Alderman, | 


‘Moxon | 
Died, 


Monument in St. | 
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umgangen -- .” 
P. 391: 
«“... mein Mensch, murre_ dessenthalben 
nicht, dann du in den Handen Gottes bist, wie 
die Erd in der Hand des Hafners.” 
In the aphorism, introducing this tract, 
God is apostrophized as ‘du Menschen-Top- 
> 
ffer. Orro F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
VOLK-LORE OF THE THUMB (clx. 190, 
231).—It is still the custom—or was 
fifty years ago in the North of England—for 
coachmen whose hands are occupied driving 


| to salute a comrade by raising the thumb. 


Andrew, mer- | 


In the bush he had met a Mr. Hen- | 





H. W. U. 


Geo, Neasham, in ‘ North-Country 
Sketches,’ contributes a chapter on ‘‘ Charms, 
Dreams, Omens and Cures.’? He mentions 
an old dame, a reputed witch, who lived near 
Edmundbyers, and says it was amusing to 
see the country people gripping the thumb in 
the palm of the hand as they passed her cot- 
tage by the road-side, in the firm belief that 
this was a safeguard against the supposed 
bad influence of the old lady’s eye. 

Your correspondent might consult Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days” for some further in- 
formation. In Vol, i. there appears at p. 358 
an article on ‘‘ Biting the Thumb,’’ which 
does not confine itself to ‘‘ biting,’’ but men- 
tions other customs in which the use of the 
thumb is involved, H. Askew. 


JDWARD S. ELLIS: ‘HISTORY OF 
OUR OWN COUNTRY FROM DIS- 
COVERY OF AMERICA TO PRESENT 
TIMES’ (clx. 243).—Edward Sylvester Ellis 
was born in Geneva, Ohio, on April 11, 1840. 
Up to the age of thirty-six he was occupied 
in teaching, but after 1876 he devoted him- 
self exclusively to historical research and 
literary work. He is most remembered for 
his juvenile stories, of which he published 
more than a dozen series, comprising about 
a hundred and fifty volumes, and for his 
historical and biographical works, which 
included ‘The Camp-fires of General Lee,’ 
1886; ‘The Indian Wars of the United 
States,’ 1892; ‘History of our Country,’ 
1896; ‘Dewey and Other Naval Com- 
manders,’ 1899; and ‘ Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,’ 1913. His books were not by any means 
confined to this type of work. however, for 
there is scarcely a subject upon which he did 
not touch. 
He was married twice: first in 1862, to 
Annie M. Deane, and in 1900, to Clara 
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Spalding Brown. He died at Cliff Island, 
Maine, on June 20, 1916. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘HE NINE WORTHIES (clx, 191). — In 
Caxton’s original preface to the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’ occurs the following passage : 
“For it is notoriously known through the 
universal world that there be nine worthy 
and best that ever were. That is, to wit, 
three Paynims, three Jews, and three Chris- 
tian men.”’ 
Dunlop’s ‘ History of Fiction,’ 1906, vol. i, 
states that this selection of thrice three heroes 
may have originated in the Welsh Triads, 
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where the three trinities are enumerated as | 


follows: Hector, Alexander, and Julius 
Caesar; Joshua, David, and Judas Mac- 
cabaeus; Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey 
de Bouillon. The name of Guy de Warwick 
is sometimes substituted for that of Godfrey. 
Further sources may be found in Dunlop. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
KOTTOW E—REMINGTON MARRIAGE 
(clx. 136).—The ‘ Visitation of 


shire’ in 1612 gives Richard Remington of 
Raskelfe in the Forest of Galtres 


Henry FitzRoy Duke of Richmond. He died 


| haps, than is perfectly graceful. 


York- | 


in the | 
County of York, Gentleman of the Horse to | 


before 1525. His son by his second wife, Joan, | 


another Richard Remington, was of Garraby, 
in County York, and later of Warter, and of 
Hugget Carre in Elvington. He was Lord of 
the Manor of Garraby in 1547, He died at 


Stamford Bridge in September, 1556. By his | 


second wife, Agnes Blake, he had five sons, 
the eldest of whom, Robert, disappears from 
our view. The third, George, had Garraby 


settled on him in 1553 when he married Joan | 


Hungate. He died and was buried at Kirby 
Underdale in 1559, when Garraby came to 


John, the second son of Richard Remington | 


and his wife Agnes. 

John Remington died 23 Aug., 1572, and 
his eldest son Sir Robert Remington of Saxby, 
Lincolnshire, Knt., succeeded at the age of 
thirteen. In the first Parliament of James I 
he was M.P. for Romney in Kent. He died 
in 1612. Hesold Garraby to his uncle, Arch- 
deacon Richard Remington, in 1598. These 
Remingtons continued to be associated 
Garroby or Garrowby till 1750. 

The Remington pedigree in ‘ The History of 
Kirby Underdale,’ by the Rev. W. R. Shep- 


herd, gives no Skottowe marriage, but not all | destruction of Somnath, 


the Remington alliances are recorded. 
H. Askew. 


with | 
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The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmoud of 
Ghazna, By Muhammad Nazim, (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. net.). 
MONG the most interesting topics in a his- 

tory of Sultan Mahmoud is that of the 

sources from which this is to be drawn, Dr. 
Nazim begins by giving us a conspectus of 
them, introduced by enumeration of works 
known to have existed, but now lost. A con- 
siderable proportion of what is extant re- 
mains as yet unpublished; again, the pub- 
lished work, whether translation of texts or 
history derived from these, is not altogether 
satisfactory. All the more welcome, then, is 
this authoritative and competently worked out 
account based on manuscripts hitherto more 
or less inaccessible, and calculated to rectify 
the mistakes of earlier workers in the field. 
Dr. Nazim corrects, or declines even to cor- 
rect, his predecessors with more acerbity, per- 
When all 
their defects have been admitted, we must 
acknowledge some indebtedness towards those 
whose labours have given the great Muslim 
conqueror form and substance to our imagin- 
ation, and so prepared it for appreciating to 
some purpose the superior achievement of our 
present author. A place for Mahmoud may 
fairly be claimed among the great conquerors 
of the world, whether we look to his thirty- 
three years of warfare without a defeat; or 
to the extent of the territory he subjugated ; 
or to the religious significance of his wars; or, 
again, to the romantic character of several of 
his exploits. He was a formidable fighter as 
well as a great military leader; a cultivated 
man and promoter of learning as well as an 
able administrator; a man also of a gen- 
erous and humane character and one who, in 
his latter years, stood well that most searching 
and refining of tests, the endurance of severe 
bodily infirmity. 

The story of his conquests is a highly com- 
plicated affair, and Dr, Nazim has been hap- 
pily inspired in arranging it in space—geo- 
graphically, rather than in time—or chrono- 
logically. We pass from the districts in the 
near neighbourhood of Ghazna, westward and 
northwestward and southwestward, eastward 
and northeastward till the long succession of 
adventure, rising high at Kanauj, sweeps 
southwards to find its culmination in the 
Each campaign is 
sketched for us in brief, rather dry, but none 
the less arresting outline. Here and there it 
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is expanded into anecdote or description. 
Everywhere the statements are scrupulously 
documented. We should have liked a few 


pages on the nature of the country amid | 
which the Sultan’s expeditions moved. | 
Although most readers may be assumed to | 
know something of the tremendous character | 
of many tracts of his dominion and of the | 


contrasts presented within its boundaries, 
they would probably have found useful some 
additions to or refreshment of their knowledge 
about it. After dealing with the series of 
wars, Dr. Nazim gaves a valuable outline of 
Mahmoud’s administrative system, and con- 
cludes with a number of appendixes, the most 
considerable of which discusses aspects of 
the great expedition to Somnath. 

Sultan Mahmoud’s empire fell to pieces 
after his death, and little trace of it remains 
in the countries he conquered, though this 


may, as Dr. Nazim suggests, be in part be- | 


cause antiquarian research has not yet been 


applied to the matter. It is in literature, | 
and in legend, that his name and fame have | 
most effectively survived, Although—very | 
reasonably, since the subject is so vast—our | 


author has excluded the literary history of 


the reign from his survey, students whose | 
main interest lies in that are deeply indebted | 


to him, for they have here a solid and trust- 


worthy foundation and framework within | 


which to develop their studies. 

London at Home. By M. V. Hughes. 
(Dent and Sons, 6s. net.). 
HIS lively book should earn gratitude 


both from Londoner and visitor, It is | 


not beyond criticism on the side of history. 
‘* An obscure disciple, James the Less,’’ and 
‘* All I know about him from history [it is 
the Duke of York of the column] is this: 
The grand old Duke of York he had ten 
thousand men [etc.’’]—to take an example 
or two—show that the writer has not con- 
sidered it worth while to inform herself 
where information is easy enough to come by. 
There are also notable omissions: two are 
no mention when dealing with statues of that 
of Charles I, and—no index, But when a 
few grumbles on counts of this sort have 
been made what remains for one to do is 
mostly to praise. London as it is, its build- 
ings, customs, administration ; the character- 
istics of its inhabitants; the sundry 
anomalies and absurdities, which partly ex- 
press character, in architecture, or opinion, 
Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 
the County of Bucks, and published 


|or management; survivals of the past, 
| creations of the present, shiftings of centres, 
| emergence of new ideas—all this, with plenty 
of concrete detail and incident, rushes past 
the reader’s eyes with an unflagging energy. 
No doubt, the shadows in the panorama, to 
be strictly true to life, should have been made 
somewhat darker; but it would, after all, 
have been a false view of London in which 
kindliness and good-nature and _ honesty 
mingled with whimsicality, did not predom- 
inate. Our author has caught that well, as 
she has also caught the charm of the external 
beauty of London, which she has the insight 
to discover in more than the well-known ob- 
vious places. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs, JAMES TREGASKIS AND Son, in the 
992nd Caxton Head Catalogue, bring together 
nearly 200 items—books and autographs—con- 
; cerned with Old Medicine and Biology. The 
four entries under the name of William Har- 
vey will certainly please the collector, being a 
signature ‘‘ Will. Harvey ’’ (1637: £75); the 
| edition of the ‘Anatomical Exercises’ 

brought out in London in 1673 (£30); the 

edition of Harvey’s works brought out by Mr. 
Geoffrey Keynes at the Nonesuch Press in 
1928, and a first edition of ‘‘ Roberti Grovii 
Carmen de sanguinis circuitu a Gulielmo 
Harveo Anglo primum invento ’’ (1685: £30). 
| A fine book is the folio, printed in a rare 
Gothic letter at Strasbourg c. 1472—‘ Phare- 
| tra Doctorum Philosophorum’ (£140); and 
another good folio, of about the same date and 
also printed at Strasbourg, is the ‘ Sopho- 
logium ’ of Jacobus Magni (£78). Here, too, 
' are the ‘ Noctes Atticae’ of Aulus Gellius 
printed at Brescia in 1485 (£38 10s.), and 
Wootton’s ‘De differentiis animalium,’ 
printed at Paris in’ 1552 (£24). Books of 
somewhat later interest are a first edition of 
Evelyn’s ‘ Fumifucium’ (1661: £8 5s.) and 
the nine works which appear under the name 
of Sir Thomas Browne. 





CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 242, col. 1, 1. 25, for “ manner ” 
read hammer. 


NoTIcE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dr. Otro F. Basten: We have noted the new 
address. Many thanks for the interesting 
| photograph. 





their Offices, 20, High Street, High | aa in 
at 14, Burleigh Strect, London, W.C.2. 











